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dance (p. 258) appears in spite of the ample evidence against it. The 
importance of the capture of the Serapis by Paul Jones is greatly exag- 
gerated (p. 270). But this sort of error is too frequent to be exhaust- 
ively presented. The proportions of the work are certainly not con- 
ventional, and we doubt whether the author can defend them. The 
book closes (part vi) with a medley of matter well worth while in its 
proper place, but here it is dumped in as a hodgepodge. Cities, cotton 
machinery, steamboats, railroads, canals, coal and iron, manufactures, 
agriculture, precious metals, banking, electricity, machinery, labor, cor- 
porations, capital, international leadership, wealth, incomes, instructive 
comparisons, disappearance of poverty, dissemination of knowledge, 
education, libraries, literature, lectures, art, fairs, national associations, 
physical training, philosophy, medical science, fraternal societies, relig- 
ion, franchise, America as a promised land, etc., etc., are treated in the 
order named. On the whole the book may be useful to a well-trained 
teacher as a suggestive handbook not to be taken too seriously. 

The American Nation: a History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 1. European Background of American His- 
tory, 1300-1600. By Edward Potts Cheyney, A.M., Professor 
of History in the University of Pennsylvania. (New York and 
London : Harper and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xxviii, 343.) 
This is the first volume of Professor Hart's cooperative history, and 
the reviewer may perhaps be expected to discuss the undertaking in 
general. But he feels justified in leaving this to the devotees of Ameri- 
can history, and will confine himself to this volume, viewing it from 
the standpoint of the American student of European history. The title 
of the book is not a very precisely descriptive one, and is apt to raise 
expectations that cannot very well be satisfied. The author declares 
(p. 3) that "To set forth the conditions in Europe which favored the 
work of discovering America and of exploring, colonizing, and estab- 
lishing human institutions there, is the subject and task of this book", 
and forestalls criticism in large degree by declaring (p. xxviii) that 
he will deal " only with some of the most important and earliest of these 
European occurrences and conditions ". The book, he adds, " merely 
attempts to point out the leading motives for exploration and coloniza- 
tion, to show what was the equipment for discovery, and to describe 
the most significant of those political institutions of Europe which exer- 
cised an influence on forms of government in the colonies, thus sketching 
the main outlines of the European background of American history " 

(P- 4). 

It is of course unreasonable to look in such a brief sketch (315 pp.) 
for an exhaustive treatment of a very large topic, and the question that 
mainly concerns us is whether the selection of material here made is 
on the whole to be concurred in or not. The indefinite nature of the 
title and of the subject demands perhaps a full statement of the contents 
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of the book. The first two chapters (pp. 3-40) aim to show the later 
medieval and Renaissance conditions as to trade and exploration that 
are the basis of the pushing out from Europe of which the American 
discoveries and settlements were the chief outcome. This statement is 
concerned almost wholly with the trade between Europe and Asia, and 
is a very interesting part of the book; but in view of the matters that 
are thus crowded out the reader may doubt the expediency of giving it 
so much space, even though concurring in the author's opinion that 
" Increased knowledge, improved equipment, instruments of astronom- 
ical observation, navigating charts, and a race of educated navigators, 
made a part of the European background of American history as truly 
as did the incentive to exploration afforded by the search for new routes 
to the East" (p. 59). Two chapters (pp. 41-78) are next given to 
the early work in trade and exploration of Italians and Portuguese, 
embracing excellent descriptions of the conditions under which such 
work was then conducted. Chapters v and vi, under the titles "The 
Spanish Monarchy in the Age of Columbus, 1474-1525 ", and " Political 
Institutions of Central Europe, 1400-1650", describe the work of the 
new monarchy in Spain, and the Spanish, French, and Dutch institu- 
tions that are of importance in regard to colonial development. Then 
follows under the title "The System of Chartered Commercial Com- 
panies, 1 550-1700" a good statement of the characteristics and methods 
of the companies "which established the greater number of American 
colonies" (p. 124). This is particularly useful through the lucid way 
in which it points out the essential differences between these organ- 
izations with their far-reaching activities, and the earlier less national 
associations of traders, operating through municipally-backed merchant 
gilds and in municipal leagues. Chapter vm, " Typical American Colo- 
nizing Companies, 1600-1628", discusses the colonizing activities of 
the chartered companies in America, as represented by the English 
Virginia Company, the Dutch West India Company, and the Company 
of New France, analyzing their charters, comparing their characteristics, 
and pointing out generally the nature and importance of their work. 

The author now turns from the topic of colonization to that of emi- 
gration (we might say from the corporation to the individual) by 
taking up the religious element, in the chapters entitled " The Protestant 
Reformation on the Continent, 1 500-1 625", "Religious Wars in the 
Netherlands and Germany, 1520-1648 ", " The English Church and the 
Catholics, 1 534-1660", "The English Puritans and the Sects, 1550- 
1689". The author's view of the importance of the religious factor 
is indicated by the space thus given to it; while, however, he expresses 
the opinion that for more than a century religious motives were prob- 
ably the most effective ones in English colonization, it should be noticed 
that this is a much more moderate view than might be looked for from 
Professor Hart's editorial reference in the preface (p. xxv). The sub- 
ject of English conditions is continued through the rest of the book 
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(pp. 240-315), in the chapters "The Political System of England, 
1500-1689 ", " The English County and its Officers, 1600-1650 ", " Eng- 
lish Justices of the Peace, 1600-1650 ", " English Parish or Township 
Government, 1 500-1650". Enough space is thus taken for a fairly full 
presentation of English institutions, and the study is particularly good, 
smacking of fresh individual investigation (though perhaps not quite 
justifying some of the expressions of Professor Hart's showman-like 
prefatory laudation), and presenting the general American reader with 
what the reviewer is inclined to suspect is the best brief statement of 
this kind available. Especially judicious and valuable is the stress laid 
upon the actual working of English local government. The volume 
closes with a very valuable " Critical Essay on Authorities " (pp. 316- 
331) ; there are various good maps, and the foot-note citation of authori- 
ties is quite satisfactory. 

It must be evident from this summary that this is a useful and inter- 
esting book, and that in many respects no better introduction to Amer- 
ican history could be desired. The work is all well done, is relieved 
frequently by the touches of the man of literary sense, and shows at 
every turn marks of wide reading and of first-hand work. It seems 
moreover accurate in a degree very unusual in general statements cov- 
ering so wide a field. That such a volume was worth while and that 
Professor Cheyney has furnished it with very considerable success can 
hardly be denied. But the field it deals with is so large and so sugges- 
tive that critics will probably differ widely in their judgment as to 
selection and emphasis. On the whole the present reviewer is ready 
to acknowledge that he has grave doubts whether more that is worth 
while could have been presented in this space, and whether the emphasis 
can properly be attacked. But while it might not be just to suggest 
that the book bears marks of haste, it probably could be materially 
improved by the more close knitting together of sections that at present 
appear in a somewhat fragmentary if not disjointed state. It is on 
the side of omissions that the book can be most seriously criticized. 
While the religious impulse in emigration is sufficiently emphasized, 
the relations between the English and the continental sides of it are 
scarcely indicated, and almost no reference is made to the democratic 
trend of these new views and organizations. Too sharp a distinction 
is probably made between religious and other motives ; as in the England 
of the seventeenth century, so in the seventeenth-century English colo- 
nization it must have been frequently impossible to say whether the 
sectarian was thinking most of civil or of religious liberty, or whether 
indeed he was really thinking of liberty or of domination. The whole 
Reformation aspect of the European life of the time is imperfectly set 
forth in not being regarded sufficiently in the light of an arrested or an 
about-to-be-arrested movement; which would suggest the presentation 
of the American sides or effects of it as largely a successful evasion 
of arrest, with the consequence of being the opening or one of the 
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aspects of the opening of a special American development. Inter- 
national conditions are scarcely touched on, though in various ways the 
student of the upgrowth of the colonies must have them in mind, and 
though the author refers (p. 210) to the minds of men through all 
Europe as " turning towards America ... as ... a base for the fight- 
ing out of Old-World quarrels ". From the standpoint alone of national 
characteristics and relations it would have been of great interest to have 
had estimates of the national types about to be given an opportunity of 
amalgamating in the new country, and some description of the feelings 
entertained at the start toward one another. It is not quite sufficient 
to introduce us to the home conditions of the New York Dutch and the 
New England English and the Pennsylvania Germans; we should like 
to know also something of the light in which these peoples appeared to 
one another, of the way in which they were likely to look upon one 
another in America. 

The reviewer hopes that these remarks may not seem captious. He 
has expressed his sense of the necessary limitations of the book, and has 
little doubt that Professor Cheyney could strongly defend his use of his 
space. In any case the book is an excellent opening of this as yet so 
slightly worked field; it would most probably be a great gain to Amer- 
ican and to European history if Professor Cheyney should himself con- 
tinue to work in it. Victor Coffin. 

Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 1489-1556. By 
Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., Professor of Constitutional 
History, University College, London. [Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion, edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Professor of 
Church History, New York University.] (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1904. Pp. xv, 399.) 
Professor Jackson has been exceedingly fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Pollard to write the life of Cranmer for this useful 
series of biographies. No one could be better qualified for the task. 
Mr. Pollard can lay claim to a special knowledge of the mid-Tudor 
epoch second only to that of Dr. James Gairdner; he has already put 
forth, within the last five years, three important books dealing with that 
period, in addition to numerous contributions covering the same field 
in the Cambridge Modern History, the English Historical Review, and 
the Dictionary of National Biography; finally, as assistant editor of the 
latter work he has had long practice and experience in biographical 
writing. The merits of the present work are great and obvious; they 
are in fact precisely what one would expect of a mature scholar with 
the training and qualifications just mentioned. The book can rightly 
claim to be the first considerable biography of Cranmer which has been 
written according to the canons of modern scientific historical work. 
It is obviously based in large measure on original research; it is clear, 
and for the most part consistent and convincing; and though it contains 



